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A total of 466 delegates trooped 
into the Palliser Hotel, Calgary, 
on December 9 to take part in 
the deliberations of the Alberta 
“Farmers’ Parliament” for 1963. 
Two conventions were in progress 
at the same time: the F.U.A. and 
the F.W.U.A. met separately, ex¬ 
cept for daily “Joint Sessions.” 
There were 317 F.U.A. delegates, 
149 F.W.U.A. delegates, and 115 
This was the first Cal- 


New F.U.A. President 


Paul Babey, formerly an F.U.A. executive 
member, has become the new president of the 
organization. He succeeds Ed Nelson, who 
stepped down after five terms as president of 
the F.U.A. 

A young farmer from Beaver Dam, near 
Bonnyville, Mr. Babey has been active in F.U.A. 
organization since 1952, when he became sec¬ 
retary of his local. He served as Director for 
District 4 for five years, before becoming an 
executive member at the 1962 convention. He 
served as membership committee chairman that 
year, and later he served as “Shepherd” for 
the membership drive winners on the Ottawa 
tour. 

Paul Babey was born at Myrnam in 1928. 
He and the former Millicent Yadlowsky of Iron 
River were married in 1952. They have two 
girls, aged nine and four years. 


visitors. This was 
gary convention for the F.U.A. in { 
many years. //' 

Seated at long tables, on seats /) 

described as “comfortable for a /' 

change,” the delegates worked 
hard wading through the more '( 

than 70 resolutions, and constitu. It 

tional or policy omendments. High 
on the list in importance were )) 
those on marketing and farm or- \ 

ganization. According to “Old { 

Timers” debate was the best in / 
years. 'f 

A change in livestock policy, was \ 

approved which in effect commit- ( 

ted the F.U.A. to go ahead to V 
seek a hog marketing board this 
year. This policy amendment was 
carried almost unanimously. It 
calls for the F.U.A. to press for 
a plebiscite on a proposed plan 
at a time when other western farm 
organizations are moving in this 
direction. The F.U.A. is to co¬ 
ordinate its efforts with those the 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan farm 
organizations. This movement will 
receive a lot of publicity in the 
weeks to come. 

A preview of things to come in 
farm organization in Alberta was 
presented to the delegates when 
Arnold Platt, a former F.U.A. 
president and now executive sec- 
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retary of the U.F.A. Co-operative ion), and an educator (Allan Des- 
Ltd., led off a panel discussion on champs of the Calgary School 
the type of farmer association Board), will appear in future is. 
which may be seen in the future, sues of The Organized Farmer. 

He suggested that such an organi- All of the heart that is to be 
zation could be based on county- found in an organization shows 
sized “Federations of Agricul- up during its annual self-exami- 
ture,” with enough funds availa- nation. This year, the delegates 
ble to do the job properly, in an showed their appreciation to some 
education program, and in putting of the individuals who have given 
the farm viewpoint forward. A long service to the organization, 
series of articles based on this Presentations were made to the 
panel, which also included a pro- two retiring presidents, warmest 
fessor (Curly Tyler of Brandon regards were sent to Mr. Clare 
College), a farm leader .Max Con- Anderson, former vice-president 
ner of the Montana Farmers’ Un- who was unable to attend, and ih 

-——- a surprise move a television set 

was presented to Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Young in recognition of 
— —— their many years of service. 

/ L I 11 M WATCH for a complete list of 

F I 1I\ ail the resolutions as passed, 

L * NEXT WEEK. 


By Ed Nelson 

The convention is over. A President is gone. 
Long live the President! 

It is an interesting old world, is it not? Men may come 
and men may go, but the world goes on forever. In this, 
my final report to you I would like to say something about 
the convention and its implications. To those delegates who 
were concerned about changing presidents at this time, I 
am quite certain that a year from now you will be cheering 
just as much, or more for Paul Babey as you ever did for 
me. 

This will be so, not because he has carried on as I did but be¬ 
cause he has done things differently. If he tries to do everything as 
I did, he will fail. Each of us can only give that which we have. 
Paul has much to give, and I am sure he will give it. -You, the 
members, will reap the benefits. 

You will learn to appreciate him, not because he is the same, 
but because he is different. That is the kind of continuity that works. 

I liked the convention this year 
and I got a lot of satisfaction 
from the fact that each year there 
seems to be a growing maturity 
showing. It is not many years ago 
that the debate on resolutions 
divided people north and south. 

There was no evidence of that at¬ 
titude this year. Every resolution 
was debated on its merits. Impor¬ 
tant decisions were made and 
made decisively. Very seldom did 
I see a vote taken that was not 
very representative of the whole 
group. When it was decided to go 
for a hog marketing board nearly 
everyone voted and only one voted 
no! That kind of participation by 
500 delegates gives the F.U.A. 

Board a lot of encouragement. 

Many favorable comments were 
heard about the panel on organiza¬ 
tion. This was most interesting to 
me because I am certain the com¬ 
ments would have been different 
ten years ago. When Mr. Platt 
outlined a method that might be 
used as a pattern for a unified 
organization, the comments were 
favorable. Ten years ago the same 
words would have created hos. 
tility. When Prof. Tyler of Bran- 


MARKETING BOARDS 


don College outlined the prob¬ 
lems of disunity anl made sug¬ 
gestions for overcoming them, 
there, was evidence of sober 
thought. 

Max Connor from Montana and 
Alan Deschamps outlined the need 
for knowledge and the difficulty 
in bringing knowledge to busy 
farmers. Again I saw evidence of 
understanding with little or no in¬ 
dication of resistance to the idea. 
This was real satisfaction to me. 

Need for Study 

For five years I have tried to 
convince people that life is not as 
complicated as we make it out to 
be. For five years I have main¬ 
tained that more can be gained 
from co-operation than can ever 
be gained by what I have called 
“senseless competition.” 

I have preached that there is a 
limit to how much money is avail¬ 
able for farmers and that farmers 
were the only people who could 
extlact the maximum that is avail¬ 
able in the market place. I have 
tried to impress on people the 
need for studying ways and means 
of distributing the money avail¬ 
able, in the most equitable man¬ 
ner. I have maintained that sub¬ 
sidies and taxes are not wrong so 
long as they are equitable. All 
of of the foregoing has been an 
attempt to keep life and living 
as simple as possible. 

Now, someone else must carry 
on. I suspect there will be little 
difference in objective, though 
there will be a difference in ap¬ 
proach. People come and people 
go—but life goes on. When I 
arrived home from the conven¬ 
tion, I looked at a picture of the 
F.U.A. Board taken eight years 
ago. Only two members of that 
board remain today, Anders An¬ 
derson. the new vice-president, 
and Welcome Hansel of District 8. 
Still the aims and objects of the 
organization have not changed. 

May I then in this final message 
say, let us go forever forward. 
Let us get behind our new board, 
our new executive and our new 
president. Let us give them all the 
support we can so that they, in 
turn, will be able to do a better 
job for us. 
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And evolution takes place in 
marketing. In ancient times, in¬ 
dividual producers met individual 
consumers and haggled over a 
price. The first evolutionary 
change was the introduction of the 
mildle man in one of his various 
present forms. 

In the beginning, the farmer 
produced the animal (and for con¬ 
sistency let us use the hog) and 
the consumer bought it on the 
hoof, and butchered it. The con¬ 
sumer began showing signs of 
and offered to pay the farmer for 
more affluence than the farmer 
the butchering as well as for the 
hog. Because a middle man with 
special skills and equipment for 
this job became more efficient at 
processing then either the farmer 
or the consumer, he became the 
third party in the market process. 
Two things remained the same, 
the farmer still produced the hog 
and the consumer still decided 
whether or not he wanted pork, 
and how much he would pay for 


By Ed Nelson 

Evolution is a strange phenomenon. It goes on 
continuously. Nearly everyone is against it, yet no 
one has ever discovered a way to stop it. 


lt is with very deep 
1 regret that we report 

; the passing of yet an- 

lllljp other stalwart form the 

- 1 Alberta farm move- 

J fV ? j ment. Wilf Hoppins 

? $ had been general man- 

f * ! ager of U.F.A. Co-op- 

I r erative Ltd. for many 

years, and his wonder- 
y&jR' i :< ful personality and ca- 

! c 1 pacity for leadership 

helped that organiza- 
Nltlili j 1 tion immeasureably to 

, reach its present stat- 
rH-v.. I ure and its high level 

of service to Alberta 
farmers. 

Mr. Hoppins was 53 
at the time of his 
death December 30. He 
had been in hospital recovering from a heart attack 
suffered earlier this fall. 

Following is a short tribute to Mr. Hoppins from 
a long time friend and former school-mate Mr. Ed 
Nelson of Brightview, former F.U.A. president. 

It has been my privilege to know many great men 
who are now gone. Such men as Henry Wise Wood, 
George Church, J. E. Brownlee, Herb Hannam, and 
others. These men gave a lifetime of service to farmers 
and farm organization. 

However, this is the first time that I must think in 
the past of a great man who was of my time. 

Wilf and I started our careers by attending the 
Olds School of Agriculture together some 36 years ago. 
He started his period of dedicated service immediately 
after that by becoming president of the Jr. U.F.A. 
organization. In 36 years, Wilf Hoppins accomplished 
as much as many of us will accomplish in the 50 years 
of an average working lifetime. 

He will be sorely missed by his wife and family, and 
by the farm people of Alberta, and by myself. 


There was, however, a differ¬ 
ence. The consumer had become 
part of a group, and this group 
decided in total how much pork 
it would eat and how much it 
would pay. 

Up to the present, such changes 
have continued, till we now have, 
in addition to the processor, the 
retailer, the packager, the commis¬ 
sion men, the yards, the drover, 
the trucker, the railroad and the 
various co-operative ventures 
owned and operated by the farm- 
erh. There can be little doubt that 
in this whole array of middle men 
this is a tremendous amount of 
duplication and this costs (or 
wastes) money. 

Who stands this loss? This is a 
good question and one on which 
few people can agree. Some will 
say the consumer pays all. Others 
will tell you the farmer pays all. 
I am inclined to think they share 
the loss. Whether it is shared 
properly is not determined. I sus¬ 
pect the farmer pays for all the 
unnecessary duplication of middle 
man service. By the farmer I mean 
the group of people producing 

(Continued on page 3) 


The new year, 1964, will 
be a period of challenge for 
the F.U.A. In two major 
areas, marketing of farm 
produce, and in farm organi¬ 
zation, F.U.A. policy calls 
for bold steps. 

Decisions taken by dele¬ 
gates to the F.U.A.’s con¬ 
vention in Calgary Decem¬ 
ber 9 - 13, have committed 
the organization to press for 
an Alberta hog marketing 
board plebiscite by pro¬ 
ducers later this winter. The 
F.U.A. will campaign for an 
affirmative vote. 

As well, the F.U.A. is cur¬ 
rently helping to shape the 
first steps toward an entire¬ 
ly new form of direct mem¬ 
bership farm organization in 
Alberta. This “Voice of Ag¬ 
riculture would represent all 
parts of the agricultural in¬ 
dustry. 


GENERAL SCIENCE! 
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country in 1960 at. $1.6 billion. 
This works out at an average of 
$942 per funeral. This however, 
is not all. It does not take into 
account flowers, cost of shipping- 
bodies “back home”, and the cost 
of graves which many people buy 
for future burial. Miss Mitford 
suggests a conservative estimate 
of $1450 as the average cost of 
burying the average American — 
a total cost to the people two 
billion dollars per year. 

In that same year (1960) per¬ 
sonal expenditures for higher ed¬ 
ucation — tuition, .books, and 
living expenses — amounted to 
$1.9 billion. The total cost of 
police protection in the U.S. is 
$1.8 billion. I leave it to you to 
decide whether the $2 billion 
spent on funerals is a wise use 
of cash resources. 

COLD-BLOODED DEAL 

The funeral directors, of 
course, say that people are free 
to choose whatever kind of a 
funeral they want. In theory this 
is true. In fact it is not. 

In the first place it is very dif¬ 
ficult to “bargain” when one has 
to bury a member of the family. 
Emotion naturally takes over. 
This is well known and fully ex¬ 
ploited, by funeral directors, ac¬ 
cording to Miss Mitford. She 
says “The funeral seller, like any 
other merchant is preoccupied 
with price profit making tech¬ 
niques.” 

She quotes one brochure which 
went out to funeral directors 
which said in part “Never pre¬ 
conceive as to what any family 
will purchase. You cannot pos¬ 
sibly measure the intensity of 
their emotions, undisclosed in¬ 
surance, or funds that have been 
set aside for funeral expenses.” 
A book “Successful Funeral Man¬ 
agement” explains in detail to 
undertakers how to carefully 
place caskets around the room 
in such a way that the buyer will 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Large Turnout Needed To Pass Marketing Board Vote 


According to R. E. English, Provincial Statistician, there are 73,212 farms 
in Alberta (1961 census). Total number of these farms selling 10 or more hogs 
each year is about 32,000. This is the number of producers who would be eligi¬ 
ble to vote in any Hog Marketing Plebiscite in this province. 

Such a vote has been called for by the Farmers’ Union of Alberta at a 
time when other Western Farm Unions are moving in this direction. Past ex¬ 
perience indicates it will be difficult to get all the producers to cast their ballots. 
The F.U.A. is concerned that as many producers as possible exercise their right 
to decide the future of hog marketing in Alberta. Before a referendum can reg¬ 
ister approval of a hog marketing plan, it must receive an affirmative vote of 51 
per cent of those eligible. This means that at least 16,230 producers must vote 
“Yes” before the plan can pass. 

If only 50% (16,000) vote, the plebiscite is automatically lost. If 60% 
19,200 vote, a “yes” vote of 16,230, or 80 % of those voting is needed if the plan 
is to pass. If 90% (27,800) of those eligible cast their ballots, a yes vote by 
58% of all those balloting is needed to approve the marketing plan. 

The F.U.A.’s role in this campaign will be to try to make available to all 
the producers as much information as possible about the proposed plan, so that 
intelligent and informed decisions can be made by the voters; to try to persuade 
as many producers as possible to cast their ballots; and to work for an affirma¬ 
tive vote by producers. 
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LAVISH LAST RITES 

exceed ancient royalty 


In almost every age since mankind first began living 
in organized societies the death of any member of that society 
has been something of an occasion. Among primitive people 
the idea was usually that the spirit went to a happier life— 
for example the “happy hunting grounds” of our American 

Indians. Various rites and sacrifices 

have been part of this recogni¬ 
tion of death. The body of the war¬ 
rior was dressed in armor and pro¬ 
vided with his favorite weapon. 
The death of the king, or tribal 
leader, was the occasion for a 
much more elaborate ceremony, 
propably in an attempt to ap¬ 
pease his spirit, if it should come 
back. Animals, and in some cases, 
other humans, were sacrificed in 
order that the gods or the spirit 
of the deceased, might be prop¬ 
erly pleased. 

However, after all this fuss 
was over, one problem still re¬ 
mained — what to do with the 
body? In the most primitive so¬ 
cieties it was covered with stones 
to protect it from animals, or 
placed in a cave, and the en¬ 
trance blocked with boulders. In 
some societies it was placed in 
trees. Later, when crude shovels 
were developed, burial in the 
ground became the common prac¬ 
tice. Cremation also has been 
known for a long time, and is 
today becoming widely accepted. 

The actual preparation of the 
body for burial has varied a good 
deal over the centuries. Bodies 
of rulers in many societies have 
been embalmed as in the case of 
early Egyptians and have been 
preserved for some thousands of 
years. However, this was, at the 
time, a costly process and was 
not usual for ordinary people. 
Much later, for example, in early 
American and Canadian history, 
the whole burial ritual was very 
simple. The neighbors “laid out” 
the body, put it in a home-made 
pine box, carried it to the ceme¬ 
tery, dug the grave and after a 
brief graveside service, burial 
was completed. 

$2 BILLION BUSINESS 

Today this situation has chang¬ 
ed entirely. To put it bluntly the 
search for profit has taken over 
the funeral and burial business. 
The result has been that the elab¬ 
orate services which followed the 
death of a great man a few cen¬ 
turies ago, are being exceeded 
today by the burial proceedings 
accorded to the ordinary citizen. 
I recommend to you a book 


written in 1963 by Jessica Mit¬ 
ford. It is called “The American 
Way of Death”, and it sets out 
in great detail what goes on in 
this extremely costly and elabor¬ 
ate business of disposing of the 

bodies of our dead - costly and 

elaborate because it is promoted 
and advertised by those who 
make money from it, not because 
the public wants it. 

Miss Mitford gives some fig¬ 
ures. The U.S. Government es¬ 
timated funeral costs in that 


Willima McCartney 


Ireland, where he was born in 
1921. 

Arriving in Canada with his 
parents in 1927, Mr. McCartney 
attended public school'in Vulcan, 
high school in Calgary, Hender¬ 
son Business College where he 
studied business administration. 
Later, he graduated from the 
Banff School in Advanced Man¬ 
agement (class of 1959). 

He worked a year with Con¬ 
solidated Mining and Smelting in 
their accounting office in Yel¬ 
lowknife. Later he spent three 
years with the C.P.R., first in 
purchasing and later in the pay¬ 
roll departments. 

Mr. McCartney served in the 
Canadian Army during the Sec¬ 
ond World War, and was dis¬ 
charged as a First Lieutenant. 

He joined U.F.A. Co-op in 
1946 as an accountant clerk. In 

1948, he became chief clerk. In 

1949, he joined the audit depart¬ 
ment, in 1950 he became Credit 
Manager, and in 1953, he took 
over the post of Farm Supply 
Manager. 

In 1941, he married Pauline 
Hickman, and they have two 
children, Dan, 18 and Lindsay, 


Newly appointed General Man¬ 
ager of the U.F.A. Co-op Ltd. 
is Mr. William McCartney. He 
succeeds the late W. J. Hoppins, 
who died suddenly December 30. 
The appointment was announced 
by Mr. George Sayle, President 
of the Calgary based farm supply 
co-op, on January 3. 

Mr. McCartney has been man¬ 
ager of the Farm Supply Division 
of U.F.A. Co-op Ltd. since 1953. 
He came originally from Belfast, 


Do we pay too much for our funerals? 
Are our memorial services in bad taste? 
What alternatives are there to present 
practices ? 

Following is a talk presented to the 
F.W.U.A. at its recent convention in Cal¬ 
gary by Mr. W. J. Harper, F.U.A. Radio 
Commentator, who lives in Edmonton, and 
is a member of the Memorial Society of 
Edmonton. 


LOCAL FLASHES 


STONY PLAIN FWUA 501 — 

has heard a report on the annual 
FUA District Dinner, which states 
that 307 people were served. 

DOLCY - BROWNING FWUA 
702 — has contributed $5.00 to 
C.N.I.B. and $5.00 to U.S.C. This 
local has also decided to take part 
in a canvas for an M.S.I. Group 
Plan. 

SYDENHAM - GERALD FWUA 

710 — have made a $5.00 dona¬ 
tion to U.S.C. 

RICHMAND PARK FUA 3 29 

— will hold its annual meeting in 
the Fairhaven Hall the evening of 
January 30, 1964. Highlights of 
the meeting are delegate’s report; 
guest speaker; entertainment; and 
dinner. Everyone welcome. 

SWALWELL FWUA 1017 — 
has decided to discontinue opera¬ 
ting. There has been no one to 
take the leadership of the group, 
very poor attendance, no one to 
take offices. All business and bills 
outsanding have been taken care 
of up to the present date. The bal¬ 
ance of moneys will be sent to 
head office. 


F.W.U.A. STUDY 


By Mrs. M. L. Roberts 

India, the greater part of the South Asian sub¬ 
continent, is one of the oldest civilizations ih the 
world, is by area the seventh largest country in the 
world with nearly 1,300,000 square miles, is burdened 
with the world’s second largest population. 

India falls naturally into three well marked physical 
regions: the Himalayan System, a series of parallel moun¬ 
tain ranges (on the Indian frontier are such great peaks 
as Nanda Devi and Kamit, each over 25,000 feet) ; the 
great plain region south of the Siwalik range; and the 
immense triangular peninsula that is surrounded by nar¬ 
row coastal plains. The central Deccan plateau is a rocky 
area cut by several rich river valleys. 


Announcing the appointment 
of Mr. McCartney as 'General 
Manager, U.F.A. Co-op President 
George Sayle stated that this 
man is particularly well qualified 
to guide the organization’s pres¬ 
ent program of expansion, geared 
to meet the growing needs of 
farm people for supplies of all 
kinds. 


India is a unity of diversities. 
The scenery varies from the long- 
backed beaches and the dense 
game jungles of the south, the 
brown topped hills of the Deccan, 
the green rice fields of Bengal, 
and the wheat plains of the Pun¬ 
jab, to the tea terraces of the 
foothills and the jagged snow-clad 


F.W.U.A. Convention 
“Morning Thoughts” 

Rev. W. E. Mullen has informed 
us that due to pressure of work 
at this time of year he is unable 
to provide a script of his “Morn¬ 
ing Thoughts” at the F.W.U.A. 


In general, climate in India is 
tropical, but it ranges from ex¬ 
tremely hot to intensely cold. 
Rainfall varies from an average 
low of 5 inches to a high of 170 
inches. India is the land of the 
monsoon. The greater part of the 
country’s rainfall is concentrated 


Executive members for 1964, 
named at the recent FUA conven¬ 
tion, are Mrs. C. R. Braithwaite 
of Red Deer; Mr. Herb Kotsche- 
rofski of Stony Plain, former di¬ 
rector of District 5; and Mr. 
Jerald Hutchinson of Warner, Jr. 
FUA president. 


former executive member, was 
elected vice-president, suceeding 
Clare Anderson of Freedom. Hen¬ 
ry Young of Millet, who has held 
official status with the FUA since 
it began 15 years ago, was de¬ 
feated in his bid for re-election to 


convention. 


Anders Anderson of Lethbridge, the FUA executive. 


peaks of the Himalayas. 


(Continued on page 4) 
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(Continued from page 1) 

hogs. They, like the consumers, 
are no longer definable as indi 
viduals. They too have become 
part of a group. 

Case for Small Producers 

The question that has to be an¬ 
swered now is: has the process of 
transferring the hog from the 
farmer’s hands, to pork in the 
consumer’s deep freeze evolved to 
its final stage or does it have fur¬ 
ther to go? I think evolution will 
continue. What I am not sure of 
is: will great numbers of relative¬ 
ly small producers (a part of a 
mixed farm economy) do some¬ 
thing to protect their interests 
and evolve a more efficient mar¬ 
ket process, or will they abdicate 
to relatively few specialized pro¬ 
ducers who will likely require a 
different marketing process to 
serve their needs? That the spe¬ 
cialized hog producer will con¬ 
tinue to grow is a certainty, but, 
for many years to come there will 
still be a need, and a place for the 
small producer. 


Logically then it seems to 
me they should face this is¬ 
sue together. In this case 
what is good for one will be 
good for them all. Let us 
look at the issues we face. 


No. 1: Pork production is a part 
of the North American farm econ¬ 
omy. I doubt if there is any part 
of North America that can lay 
claim to any special advantage in 
effiiciency of production. Any ad¬ 
vantage in climatic conditions is 
offset by the other advantages 
either in cost of feed or in disease 
incidence. So, hog production does 
lend itself to a pretty broad base, 
and individual producers can com¬ 
pete successfully with each other. 
An efficient mixed farmer can com¬ 
pete with a specialized producer 
and can weather periods of ad¬ 
versity better because he is not so 
dependent of his hog enterprise 
for survival. 

No. 2: The consumer has many 
choices in deciding the kind of 
meat he wants to buy. He is also 
more conscious of the dollar he 
uses for food than he is of the 
dollar he spends on durable goods, 
mainly because he is required to 
pay cash for his food. This means 
that, if the hog producer wants to 
stay in business he has to convince 
the consumer that he has a prod¬ 
uct equally as good or better than 
other forms of meat. By guaran¬ 
teeing continuity of product, as 
well as quality, the producer must 
convince the consumer that he 
should use more of his income to 
buy pork. 

No. 3: Since our present retail 
operation is not concerned with 
the sale of any one product, it 
makes no particular difference 


CO-OP 

HATCHERIES’ 

NEW 

PREMISES 



See Alberta's newest and most modern hatchery, 
designed and built to serve Alberta's farmers even better! 
Located at 7635-127 Avenue, phone 474-4564 and 
474-4495, just six blocks east of the Co-op Shopping 
Centre. 

ORDER YOUR CHICKS TODAY 

From Co-op Hatcheries, your farm-owned hatchery! 

SUPPLIERS OF HIGH PRODUCTION: 

• White Egg Layers 

• Fast Growing Broiler Chicks 

• Sturdy, vigorous strain Cross and 
Cross-Breed Dual-purpose Chicks 

• Broad-Breasted Turkey Poults 

Send for free catalog. 

CO-OP 

HATCHERIES 

7635-127 Avenue, Edmonton, Alta. 

Phone: 474-4564 or 474-4495 

Branches at: LETHBRIDGE, CAMROSE, WILLINGDON, TWO HILLS 



New F.W.U.A. President 

New head of the Farm Women’s Union of 
Alberta is Mrs. Russell Johnston, of Excel. 
Well known for her work with young people, 
and as F.W.U.A. Director of District 11 for 
the past 17 years, she succeeds Mrs. C. R. 
Braithwaite of Red Deer. Mrs. Braithwaite 
had completed five consecutive terms as presi¬ 
dent. As in the F.U.A., the number of such 
terms is constitutionally limited to five. 

Mrs. Johnston was born in Ottawa, daugh 
ter of Mr. C. H. Vogel of Carstairs. She was 
married in 1928, and with her husband, has 
farmed since then in the Helmsdale district, 
south of Cereal. 

Mrs. Johnston took part in the 1959 Farm¬ 
ers’ March to Ottawa. 
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whether pork, beans, beef or chili 
sauce is sold. Volume and turn¬ 
over is no respector of commodity. 
Obviously if hog producers are 
going to get any special recogni¬ 
tion, they must be prepared to ac¬ 
cept that responsibility them¬ 
selves. Promoting pork consump¬ 
tion and developing quality has to 
be the hog producers job. This 
cannot be done well except in an 
organized way. Marketing boards, 
properly organized, can be the 
basis for such a program as well 
as providing the means for a cen¬ 
tral market place to which every 
consumer (represented either by 
processors or retailers must come 
to bid for his pork supplies. The 
board, by its promotion program, 
could increase the demand and by 
initiating quality incentives, pro¬ 
vide pork of better quality. 

The cost of doing these things 
would be a legitimate charge to 
pork production and a board could 
levy the charge fairly against all 
production'. The board would also 
have the power to reduce the dup¬ 
lication in middleman services to 
a minimum, which would result in 
reduced costs. Moreover because 
every processor or processor- 
retailer would have to come to the 


board to bid on every hog they 
needed, a real supply and demand 
price would result. This is what 
every hog producer should expect 
from the market place. No hog 
producer should be satisfied with 
anything less. 


Now to deal with the red her¬ 
ring constantly being dragged 
across the trail by those who op¬ 
pose any change, which incidental¬ 
ly, is their right. But, by the same 
token, everyone has the right to 
make a fair evaluation of the is¬ 
sues at stake. (The next article 
will deal with the question of com¬ 
pulsion.) 


NUFFIELD SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 


The Nuffield Foundation of 
London, England has awarded tra¬ 
velling scholarships to James F. 
Gormely of R.R. 1, Wallaceburg, 
Ontario, and to J. Mervyn Hamil¬ 
ton of Glenboro, Manitoba. 

These two young Canadian farm¬ 
ers will leave Canada in mid- 
February of next year for a six- 
month study of farm practices 
and agricultural life in Great 
Britain. 

The objects of the awards are 
to promote a better understand¬ 
ing between farmers of Canada 
and Britain, and to increase prac¬ 
tical farming knowledge. This is 
the fourteenth consecutive year 
that such awards have been made. 
The scholarships cover return tra¬ 
vel expenses to the United King¬ 
dom, as well as living and travel¬ 
ling allowances while there. 

The Eastern winner, James F. 
Gormely, owns and operates a 
small but thriving 50-acre cash 
crop farm in the Wallaceburg dis¬ 
trict of Kent County, Ontario. He 
specializes in corn production on 
his own place, and has an interest 
in and works on his father’s near¬ 
by grain-livestock farm. James at¬ 
tended the Western Ontario Agri¬ 
cultural School at Ridgetown, On¬ 
tario from which he graduated in 


You, as members, through the 
delegates you sent to the 1963 
convention have established the 
policy of the F.W.U.A. for the 
coming year. It is now the respon¬ 
sibility of your board, your exec¬ 
utive and myself to carry out that 
policy. We will take part of that 
policy to the N.F.U. Council meet¬ 
ing and to the A.F.A. convention 
to request their support. We will 
be presenting an F.W.U.A. brief 
to the provincial government. We 
will work with F.U. & C.D.A. in 
various phases of the educational 
part of the farm organization. We 
will support other organizations 
working to achieve various ob¬ 
jectives of the policy you have 
established. We will endeavor to 
carry out your special directives. 

One of the most important of 
your directives was the conven¬ 
tion’s decision to study the future 
of farm women’s organization in 
Alberta. Mr. A. W. Platt, Senator 
Donald Cameron and Mr. Leonard 
Nesbitt, members of the special 
committee set up by the A.F.A. to 
enquire into the problems of farm 
organization in Alberta, have now 
submitted their report. It is avail¬ 
able for study and I suggest that 


1955 with an above-average rec¬ 
ord. He is an active member of 
the Wallaceburg Conservation 
Club and the Jaycee International 
organization in which he has held 
several offices. He is 30 years of 
age and still single. 

J. Marvyn Hamilton, this year’s 
winner from Western Canada, is 
one of Manitoba’s outstanding 
young farmers. A bachelor of 34, 
he owns a half-section farm, rents 
another quarter section from his 
mother and also manages and op¬ 
erates the remaining three-quarter 
section of his mother’s farm for 
her. The Hamiltons grow wheat 
and oats, as well as hay and silage 
crops, and run a 100-herd beef 
herd of commercial Shorthorn 
cattle. Mervyn is a 1950 graduate 
of the Vocational Diploma Course 
in Agriculture given at the Uni¬ 
versity of Manitoba, where, among 
other awards, he received the Gov¬ 
ernor General’s Silver Medal for 
General Proficiency. Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton as a youth was an active mem- 
of 4-H and Junior Calf and Seed 
Clubs, and has acted as a leader 
in more recent years. He is a vice- 
president of the Glenboro Agri¬ 
cultural Society, a director of the 
Glenboro Consumer Co-op, and is 
a past master of the Glenboro 
Masonic Lodge. 


all locals obtain a copy of that 
report and study it carefully. It 
will be the responsibility of the 
women—all of us—to decide what 
form our organization should take 
to enable us to make the most 
effective contribution should the 
farm organizations decide to mod¬ 
ify their present structure. 

I suggest that each director 
head the study in her own dis¬ 
trict, and that consideration of the 
future of the farm women’s or¬ 
ganization within Alberta farm or¬ 
ganization structure has a place 
in your summer conferences. The 
directors will then be able to come 
to the summer board meeting with 
suggestions and opinions from 
their own districts. As soon as 
your executive is able to meet we 
will make further plans for this 
study. 1 If any decisions are to be 
made at the 1964 convention as 
many delegates as possible should 
have a background of study and 
a knowledge of the opinions of 
their locals. 

I hope that as a result olT our 
studies we will acquire sufficient 
knowledge of the needs and the 
structure of farm organizations to 
be prepared to make wise decisions. 


Bonspiel Notes 

A major change has been made 
in the organization of the first 
FUA Provincial Bonspiel. The FUA 
board of directors decided at the 
pre-convention board meeting in 
Calgary [to place the responsibility 
for getting finalists to the provin¬ 
cial playoff in the hands of dis¬ 
trict boards. 

Previously, it had been planned 
to pay all expenses of competing 
rinks entering the final bonspiel, 
to be held in Edmonton in March. 
However, too few rinks entered 
to make this possible. 

Under the new plan, rinks will 
enter playoffs arranged in each 
of the districts that decide to 
enter a local foursome. The rink 
declared district winner will travel 
to Edmonton to play off with the 
other districts. 

It is now up to each district 
board to decide how this repre¬ 
sentative will be named. The com¬ 
petitors will have to pay their own 
expenses, unless subsidized by the 
district. The Provincial Curling 
Committee is responsible for ob¬ 
taining ice, and handling the 
draws for the final. 

Final date for naming the dis¬ 
trict rinks has not yet been set. 
However, these should be in by 
the end of February. A travel 
pool, on the same basis as that 
for the annual convention is being 
considered. 


DARK RECORD 

Up to the end of Novem¬ 
ber, the number of traffic 
accidents in Alberta was up 
by 8.8 per cent over the pre¬ 
vious year. Injuries were up 
14.2 per cent. Deaths were 
9.4 per cent above last year. 

In November, a total of 
3244 accidents were report¬ 
ed. This compares with 2601 
for the same month a year 
ago. There were 62 injuries 
and 10 more deaths in No¬ 
vember 1963 than there 
were during November 1962. 
The respective totals were 
724 vs 662 (injuries) and 
39 vs 29 (deaths). 

According to the Alberta 
Safety Council, the 11-month 
totals so far compiled show 
that Alberta will have ex¬ 
perienced its worst traffic 
fatality year on record, to¬ 
tal injuries for the eleven 
months reached 7,240. 
Deaths reached 291. Total 
numbers of deaths for the 
year won’t be known until 
the end of January 1964. 
However, it is expected that 
the total will top the record 
set in 1960 when 310 people 
died on Alberta roads. 


F.W.U.A. President’s Message 

By Mrs.. Russell Johnston 

I wish all farm people happiness and success in 1964 
and success to all women in the F.^V.U.A. in your endeav¬ 
ors to continue your high achievements within your FWUA 
locals, your joint FUA locals and the women’s organiza¬ 
tions. --— 
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LAVISH RITES 

(Continued from page 2) 

end up buying something they 
cannot, and ought not to, afford. 
It’s a cold-blooded business deal 
with a carefully laid out pycho- 
logical selling approach. 

However, if this was all that 
was involved, the results might 
not be too serious. But there is 
a lot more. For example all 
bodies today are taken to the 
undertakers establishment and 
embalmed. This is not a legal re¬ 
quirement, and is absolutely un¬ 
necessary in 90% of the cases. 
Yet Miss Mitford found in Cali¬ 
fornia, that undertakers were 
telling people that it was illegal 
to bury bodies before they were 
embalmed which is not true. 

In Alberta there is no law 
which says a body must be em¬ 
balmed unless the person died of 
a communicable disease, and will 
not be buried within 36 hours of 
death. In fact the body can be 
placed in a sealed casket, even 
under these circumstances and 
still need not be embalmed. Miss 
Mitford adds “no law requires 
embalming, no religious doctrine 
commands it, nor is it dictated by 
considerations of health, sanita¬ 
tion or even personal daintiness. 
In no part of the world but North 
America is it widely used.” 

She also points out that mod¬ 
ern embalming will usually keep 
a body for only a few days. There 
is also no legislation which says 
the body shall be enclosed in a 
coffin or casket unless it is to be 
shipped by public conveyance. 
The simple fact seems to be that 
the body can be taken to the 
cemetery in any way at all, pro¬ 
vided that it is properly buried 
once it gets there, and provided, 
as I have previously said, the per¬ 
son did not die of a communic¬ 
able disease. 

Caskets, embalming, hearses, 
and all such trappings, are not 
required by law. They are a part 
of the ritual of the funeral di¬ 
rectors and they cost a small 
fortune. 

FUNERAL RITES ASTONISH 

Miss Mitford reports one mor¬ 
tician in Washington, in testi¬ 
fying before a congressional com¬ 
mittee in 1947, said “That there 
are no standard prices; what¬ 
ever can be charged and gotten 
away with is the guiding rule. 
My competitors don’t like my 
habit of advertising prices in 
black and white, because they’d 
rather keep the right to charge 
six different prices for the same 
funeral, to six different people 
according to what they can pay. 
Why, some of these bums charge 
a family $80 to bury a poor 
little baby in a casket that cost 
only $4.50.” Scoffing at the sug¬ 
gestion that an undertaker is a 
“professional man”, he said any 
good plumber could learn how to 
embalm in sixty days. He added 
that he could embalm a human 
body for 40 cents and an ele¬ 
phant for $1.50. 

Miss Mitford also has a few 
barbs to throw at the open casket 
idea. She writes that well over 
90 per cent of all American fu¬ 
nerals feature the open casket — 
a custom unknown in other parts 
of the world. Foreigners are as¬ 
tonished by it. An English woman 
living in San Francisco describ¬ 
ed her reaction in a letter to the 
writer: “ I myself have attended 
only one funeral here — that 
of an elderly fellow worker of 
mine. After the service I could 
not understand why everyone 
was walking towards the coffin, 
but thought I had better follow 
the crowd. It shook me rigid to 
get there and find the casket 
open, and poor old Oscar lying 
there in his brown tweed suit, 
wearing a suntan makeup and 
just the wrong shade of lipstick. 
If I had not been extremely fond 
of the old boy, I have a horrible 
feeling that I might have giggled. 
Then and there I decided that I 
could never face another Ameri¬ 
can funeral — even dead.” 


ONE SOLUTION 

An article in a San Francisco 
paper describing a funeral society 
and how it could help cut costs 
of funerals brought in over 
5,000 letters of inquiry. It is 
obvious, therefore, that people 
are not getting the kind of fu¬ 
nerals they want. They want less 
costly arrangements. 

What can we do about it? 
There are, at present on this 
continent 66 Memorial Societies 
— 59 in U.S. and seven in Can¬ 
ada. There is one in Alberta, 
in Edmonton. The purpose of 
these societies is to restore good 
taste and simplicity to our fu¬ 
nerals and our burial practices, 
to respect the wishes and the dig¬ 
nity of those who are bereaved, 
and to accomplish all this at cost 
that is necessary, reasonable, and 
within the reach of the people 
concerned 

The Memorial Society of Ed¬ 
monton, of which I am a mem¬ 
ber, — my wife was secretary 
of the founding committee — 
once it was set up and properly 
registered, made a deal with an 
undertaker in Edmonton. It was 
not easy, but finally one of them 
fell into line. Now I believe two 
or three have agreed to work 
with the society. 

The society gives each member 
4 cards. These are identical, and 
are filled out by the member, set¬ 
ting out in detail the kind of 
casket, funeral services and bur¬ 
ial services the member wants 
when he dies — even to the price. 
One card is sent to the under¬ 
taker, one to the minister of the 
church, one to the society and 
one is given to a responsible 


INDIA 

(Continued from page 2) 

the June through September peri¬ 
od, when moisture-laden monsoon 
winds blow in from the Indian 
Ocean. Without the monsoons vast 


member of the family. When the 
person dies, this family member 
phones the minister and the un¬ 
dertaker, and the funeral ar¬ 
rangements go ahead automatic¬ 
ally, according to the member’s 
wishes. There are no agonizing 
decisions. The decisions are made 
long beforehand. 

I can assure you that the price 
is far below what is paid for the 
ordinary funeral. The society is 
in a position to guarantee the 
business of its members to the 
lowest bidder, and this gives it 
bargaining power. And remem¬ 
ber — there is no funeral to 
hasten the bargaining. There is no 
emotional strain when this bar¬ 
gain -is made. Under such circum¬ 
stances it is easy to bargain, or 
to go away, and bargain else¬ 
where. There is no problem in 
getting a reasonable bid. Nor is 
there a problem of choosing a 
casket — walk into the room and 
ask for prices. Make your choice 
and it is entered on your card. 
That’s it. Prices may change but 
the society will be advised of this 
from time to time. 

You can, of course, choose a 
costly casket and an elaborate 

funeral if you wish - but you 

know the cost before hand. Your 
relatives are not left to decide 
for you, and be jockeyed into 
buying something you would not 
have wanted and that they can’t 
afford. 


areas of India would be nothing 
but worthless desert land. 

India is about one-third the size 
of the United States and her popu¬ 
lation is two and a half times 
greater. Every seventh man in the 
world is an Indian. India ha* a 
population of 440 million, increas¬ 
ing at the rate of 8 million every 
year, making her the second most 
populous country in the world. _ 

Eighty-two per cent of the popu¬ 
lation reside in the 560,000 vil¬ 
lages, and 18% in the 3,100 towns 
and cities. In 1954 the average 
expectation of life was 32 years, 
and there is one physician to about 
5,000 people. 

A visitor to India is staggered 
by its vast population, where they 
live and how they are fed. He 
notes its well known contrasts, its 
heat and cold, its poverty and 
wealth, its plains and mountains. 
He will also be impressed by the 
strange mixture of old and new, 
the ox-cart and the latest model 
cars, the hovels and the large 
hotels, squalor and breath-taking 
beauty everywhere. These, in fact 
are among the fundamental pro¬ 
blems facing the sovereign, Demo¬ 
cratic Republic of India. 

India’s historical background 
can be traced some 5,000 years. 
Through the centuries there were 
repeated invasions by migrating 
peoples and the conquering ar¬ 
mies. During the past 400 years, 
invaders come from Portugal, Hol¬ 
land, France and Great Britain. 
By the the beginning of the 19th 
century, Great Britain had become 
the paramount power and in 1887 
Queen Victoria was crowned Em¬ 
press of India. 

Under British rule India made 
tremendous progress. Law and or¬ 


der were established; railroads 
were built; agriculture was im¬ 
proved; postal and telegraphic 
services were introduced; and 
education, throught the medium of 
the English language became wide¬ 
spread. However, it became in¬ 
creasingly apparent that Britain 
ruled India for the benefit of the 
rulers, not the ruled. 

From the beginning of the 
twentieth century Indian leaders 
began agitating for government 
representation. In 1947 India be¬ 
came an independent nation, de¬ 
clared herself a democratic re¬ 
public and remained within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

In the 16 years since India 
gained her independence, Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru has 
guided the affairs of the country 
with singular success. The gov¬ 
ernment, besides enacting a vast 
amount of social legislation, has 
initiated a series of five-year plans 
for national development. In the 
initial stages the emphasis has 
been on increased production. In¬ 
dia began her third five-year plan 
in 1961 and is stressing the devel¬ 
opment of heavy and basic indus¬ 
tries, transportation, communica¬ 
tions, water and power develop¬ 
ment, agricultural expansion, self- 
suffiiciency in food production and 
raising the standard of living. 

Real advance has been made in 
the development of hydro-electric 
power and irrigation schemes. 
Bhakra-Nangal Dam has been com¬ 
pleted and irrigates over 3,500,000 
acres of land. 16% of land under 
cultivation is irrigated. There are 
60,000 miles of canals. 

(Continued next issue) / 


ALBERTA WHEAT POOL 
HIGHLIGHTS OF 1962-63 


In 1962-63, the Alberta Wheat Pool: 

• Handled 70,766,000 bushels of grain, third largest in the history of the organization. 

• Took delivery of 42 percent of all grain marketed in the province. 

• Did $87,228,000 worth of business. 

• Operated — 548 country elevators 

3 terminal elevators 
3 seed cleaning plants 
55 seed warehouses 

• Increased its membership to 50,604 — an all-time high. 

• Made savings for Pool members of $3,191,000, before income tax. 

Since its inception in 1923, the Alberta Wheat Pool has: 

• Handled nearly 1,700 million bushels of grain. 

• Distributed patronage dividends worth $33,485,000 — a saving for Pool members. 

• Purchased in cash $15,314,000 worth of reserves. 

• Worked consistently on behalf of Alberta farmers, providing ... 

SERVICE, SAVINGS AND PROTECTION 



ALBERTA WHEAT POOL 
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